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who unfortunately neglected the sownda, no ar- 
ticulated speaking is to be heard or-usedeven 
up to the present moment. Unfortunately, for- 
eign countries, accustomed to take their ex- 
amples from the French, who have never been 
amiss [remiss] to think -and proclaim what 
‘they have, the best and most perfect, followed 
in their wake. So the first deaf and dumb 
teacher in America, brought from Paris, in- 
troduced these communications by signs, the 
only one he knew; and therefore speaking 
remained unknown in your country. We have 
even in Germany one deaf and dumb school 
at Vienna, founded by the Abbé May, who 
had been sent to Paris by the Emperor Jo- 
seph II., where no articulated word was 
taught or to be heard. But since 20 years, 
they have adopted also in Vienna the method 
used inall the German deaf and dumb schools ; 
and now the pupils are taught also to speak, 
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For * The Friend.” 
EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 170.) 





The authors of the Remarks are apprehen- 
sive that the Secretary’s “ statements relative 
to teaching deaf-mutes to speak, were too 
sweeping; and that he may have formed has- 
ty and erroneous conclusions, on a subject for 


insuperable. Indeed, English children may 
perhaps not be taught to articulate well the 
nice differences between hair, hare, her, and 
other similar words, but they will be able to 
articulate shoe, hand, and other words which 
have a more distinct [distinctive] sound, than 
the words above-mentioned ; and if this is ob- 
tained, it will be already a great point gained.’ 

“The information given me mm Gemmany, 
on this subject, was coincident with the testi- 
mony of the above-named gentleman. My 
statement, therefore, in reference to the supe- 
riority of the German mode was not ‘ hasty,’ 
—nor was it positive. I said, it ‘seemed to 
me,’ &c., and I gave my reasons,—some of 
which were, that one who had been taught to 
speak, could hold communication with all per- 
sons and at most times, while one acquainted 
only with a system of signs, is as helpless as 
ever in the dark, and when he passes out of 


and only as an auxiliatory [auxiliary] means, | the circle of those who understand the signs. 
to communicate by signs. So you will find it} “ When I visited the deaf and dumb school 
in the 70 or 80 German deaf and dumb/|at Magdeburg,—the first I saw,—lI was in- 
schools, without any exception.’ ‘No diffi-|tensely interested. I had heard before of this 
culty can or will hinder deaf and dumb people | wonderful achievement of teaching the dumb 
from pronouncing English words.’ to speak, but it was a very different thing to 
‘“ « Relating to the possibility of a physical | see it; and I should have felt myself culpa- 
impediment to the speech of the deaf and | ble, if I had not communicated the mode of 
dumb, Mr. Loels of the Berlin Institute, has | their instruction, with its reselts, to my coun- 
found among 300 pupils, educated during the |trymen. I saw that a privation, which in the 
last twenty years at the Berlin school, only | providence of God, these children had been 


the most part, if mot altogether, new to 
him.” 

‘“* Now to disprove this imputation of being 
hasty, let me quote a few passages from a let- 
ter of Dr. Julius, Among authentic proofs, I 
select his, first, because he is a gentleman so 
well known in this country.* In a letter to 
me from Berlin, after consulting the best au- 
thorities, he says: 

“ bles an errer- by the wider 


propagation of the pupils of the Parisian Deaf 
and Damb School, to imagine that the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, by signs, is of old- 
er date than that by articulate words. 
Quite the contrary. ‘The first teachers of 
deaf and dumb persons taught them to 
speak by sounds. Prrer Ponce, the Span. 
iard, in the sixteenth century; Watuts, 
an Englishman, about 1660; the Swiss phy- 
sician AMMANN, in 1692 and 1700; the Ger- 
man clergyman, Rarwakt, in 1715; the Jew, 
Peverna, in France, in 1780; the German 
cantor, (singing-master) Hernicke, at Eppen- 
dorf, near Hamburg, the father of all the Ger- 
man deaf and dumb institutions, in 1770, have 
each and all taught their mute pupils to speak, 
each of them in his native tongue. 


Tt will be seen by this, how well Dr. Ju- 


lius understands English, and therefore, so 
far as that goes, how well qualified he is to 
judge of the practicability of teaching the 
deaf and dumb to speak it. 


* In aletter written during the summer, by 
Professor Bach, at Pforzheim, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, he says: ‘1 can state from 
my own experience, that from among the deaf 
mutes, instructed in the language of sounds, 
nine-elevenths can be understood by others, 
and understand others ; and not merely in sin- 
gle words, but also in whole sentences. The 


two, where a kind of paralytical stroke of| called to suffer, had been relieved by the skill 
some one of the muscles of speech, made 
them unable to be taught to articulate.’ 


and benevolence of man. It was a spectacle 
of the moral sublime. I thought of Him who 
had power, by a miracle, to give voice to the 
silent tongue, and to open the closed portals 
of the ear. I thought of those astonished 
multitudes who followed the Saviour into the 
mountain ‘nigh unto the sea of Galilee,’ to 
have their sick healed, their dumb made to 
speak, and their deaf to hear, The Thirty. 
one may talk of my ‘ Utopean theories’ and 
‘mawkish sentimentalism’ on this or any oth- 





er subject, as sneeringly as they please ; but 
Iam not ashamed to own, that there is, to 
my mind, in such a spectacle, a perpetual and 
ever-renewing delight. From Magdeburg to 


remaining two-elevenths are generally only | Frankfort, I visited every deaf and dumb in- 


*“*Probably these ancient teachers used 
also signs as an auxiliatory [auxiliary] means 
for the instruction of their children, as we 
know by their printed works, for conveying 
to them the perception of the meaning of each 
word, which they could not do by speech. 
Only in the Parisian school founded by Abbé 
de |’Epée, who has certainly the merit of 
having formed the first system of signs, but 


understood when they enunciate single words. 
They learn, however, generally to understand 
better what others say, than to speak them- 
selves.” 

* G. Von Struve, a distinguished jurist at 





northern German states,—in a letter written 
to me last summer, on the subject of teaching 
deaf-mutes to speak, has the following re- 
mark. I give his own language verbatim. 

“ « My own opinion concerning the applica- 
tion of the method above mentioned, upon 
English children, is, that though the difficul- 
ties it offers to them are greater, they are not 





* Dr. Julius was sent out to this country, by the 
Prussian government, eight or ten years ago, to inquire 
into the condition of our prisons. He is now employed 
by that government in devising and establishing the 
best system for prisons, at home. 





stitution wherever I went. Itis in the deep 
emotions excited by such scenes, that a man 
consecrates himself anew to the service of 
God and of his fellow-men. 

“A French report, by Baron Degerando, 


Manheim,—and formerly a judge in one of| ten years old, is cited, to prove that the form 


of instruction by speaking is not always suc- 
cessful, and that it was deemed not worth 
while to try it in the French language,—as 
though that were any argument in regard to 
ithe English. Yet, when | was in Paris, one 
of the most intelligent teachers belonging to 
the deaf and dumb institution in that city, was 


j trying the experiment again, and was confi- 





dent that, under favourable circumstances, he 
could succeed. 

“ The Thirty-one cannot understand how 
the Secretary could have seen so much in so 
short a time. ‘He informs ‘us,’ say they, 
‘that, in the space of six weeks, he visited 
hundreds of schools, and saw tens of thousands 
; of scholars. We confess we are not a little 
a i perplexed to understand how Mr. Mann could, 
in thirty-six days, have visited so great a 
number of schools ; and the problem becomes 
still more difficult of solution, since, in the 
paragraph introductory to those facts, upon 
which he places so much emphasis, he states 
that he entered the schools before the first 
recitation in the morning, and remained until 
the last was completed at night. This state- 
ment of the Secretary reminds us of that fa- 
cetious suggestion of his, where, after lamen- 
ting the want of practical mathematical in- 
struction in our own schools, he says: ‘If a 
boy states that he has seen ten thousand hors- 
és, make him count ten thousand kernels of 
corn, and he will never see so many horses 
again.’ We think that if the Hon. Secretary 
should count in conjunction the number of 
days and the number of schools visited, he 
would never visit so many schools again in 
the same space of time.’ 

“ Here, at last, amid a pool of Stygian wa- 
ters, incapable of reflecting light, one rainbow 
hue gleams from a bubble of purer element. 
It is with reluctance that [ puncture this air- 
blown vessel; but truth dooms its collapse. 

“In the first place, however, the quotation 
is false. I did not say ‘I saw tens of thou- 
sands of scholars.’ My expression was con- 
jectural, not absolute,—a matter of opinion 
only, not of assertion. My words were, ‘I 
think I may say.’ But what I said qualified- 
ly, is stated absolutely. _ Wit is excellent, but 
truth and fairness are better. 

* Let the false statement, however, be con- 
i sidered as true; and let the criticism be view- 
ed in that aspect. First, as to the number of 
scholars. Suppose a foreigner, whose object 
it was to visit our schools, and to inquire into 
our systems of education, and whose only 
pride lay in his fidelity to his mission and his 
power of labour, should land at Boston. In 
eight days could he not see the sixteen gram- 
mar schools, with their more than seven thou- 
sand children, and also several primary 
schools in or near the same buildings? In 
four days more could he not visit Charles- 
town, Roxbury, Salem and Newburyport, and 
see nearly three thousand children more,— 
































































Would not this be a promising beginning in 
the solution of that practical problem, by 
which twenty thousand children are to be 
seen in thirty-six days? Wending westward 
to Worcester, Springfield, Westfield, Albany, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica, Rochester, Ba- 
tavia and Buffalo, and passing from place to 

lace, in the night or out of school hours, as 

did, could he not see four thousand more, in 
other twelve days? Returning, and descend- 
ing the Hudson to New York, visiting its dif- 
ent grades of schools, and then going to Phi- 
ladelphia, (where there are one thousand chil- 
dren under a roof,) to Lancaster, Harrisburg, 


equal to ten thousand children in twelve days?| 4 nD RESS OF CASSIUS M. CLAY, 





THE FRIEND. 


or eastward to New Haven, Norwich and 
Providence, could he not make out the com- 
plement in twelve days more? Surely, the 
word ‘impossible’ occupies no small part of 
the dictionary of the Thirty-one. 

“ But the place,—the locus in quo, as the 
lawyers say,—of our issue, lies in the ‘ north 
and middle of Prussia and in Saxony,’ amid a 
density of population of which we have no ex- 
ample, and where all the people are gathered 
into towns and villages. The Franke Insti- 
tute, at Halle, is a vast quadrangular pile, I 
believe four stories high, consisting of school 
rooms, and of rooms for the director, teach- 
ers, &c.; and having, when I was there, 
more than twenty-five hundred pupils in its 
schools. Allowing fifty toa class or school, 
and here would be fifty schools. Aseach has 
its own room and teacher, I call them schools, 
just as we speak of a grammar, a writing, and 
a primary school, as distinct schools, though 
all are in the same building. I staid at the 
Institute between two and three days, going 
from the lowest class to the highest, hearing 
whole recitations—or, where the subject and 
the manner were familiar to me,—parts of re- 
citations, in each branch. After witnessing 
exercises in all the common branches, from 
the lowest class in reading, to a class which 
was receiving special instruction, preparatory 
to entering the Teachers’ Seminary,—where 
they were to stay for three years, as a preli- 
minary to becoming teachers in any school, 
—I requested an officer of the establishment 
to conduct me through the whole building. I 
took this course in order to exclude the possi- 
bility of notice or expectation, on their part ; 
and, beginning at one end, I went round the 
Institute. My object was to see schools, 
teachers, and occupations, just as they might 
happen to be, at the moment, whether busy or 
idle, teaching or learning, or flogging and 
crying. I even went into the rooms I had 
visited before, stopping in each, one, two, or 
three minutes, as I pleased. The sight was 
pee same in all,—every teacher standing be- 
fore, or moving round among his scholars ; 
without a book in his hand, and with cheer- 
ful, animating, affectionate tones; every child 
wearing the aspect of happiness ; no culprits, 
no blows, no tears.” 

(To be continued.) 





acres of land, but B. has gone to Ohio with 
$50,000 paid for it, and the state is that much 
poorer in the aggregate. A. has thus in- 
creased his apparent means, but his market 
has flown to. lands governed by wiser heads 
than the land of slavery can boast. Beef 
from Fayette sold this spring in the city of 
New York for six dollars per hundred, but 
the expense of carriage was three dollars per 
hundred ; thus, for want of a home market, 
which cannot exist in a slave state, the beef- 
raiser loses one half of the yearly proceeds of 
his farm. Slavery costs every man in the 
community about the same price—one-half 
and more of the proceeds of his labour, as the 
price of lands has already shown. 

Political difficulties thicken around us; war, 
for the perpetuation of this curse, threatens 
us in the distance; dark clouds of bloodshed, 
dissolution and utter ruin, lower on the hori- 
zon; the great national heart lies bleeding in 
the dust, under the relentless heel of the slave 
power! It requires no very quick eye to see 
that the political power of Kentucky is gone 
forever, unless she takes a new tack and re- 
vives under the Free Labour system. Hav- 
ing, in truth, no common interest with the 
slaveholding policy of the south, we bear all 
the evils of the alliance without any of the 
supposed benefits which slavery confers upon 
the cultivators of rice, sugar and cotton. The 
south is beginning to be supplied with pro- 
duce from states nearer them in distance and 
facilities in transportation than oars, whilst 
she is already too poor to buy from us; we 
look for markets almost exclusively to Cin- 
cinnati, and New York, and New Orleans, 
which last is but the outlet to the other na- 
tions. Until Kentucky is prepared to go to 
all length for slavery, she is powerless; not 
pro-slavery enough for “ the chivalry,” nor 
free enough for the free, between two stools 
she flounders on the ground. 

Christians, moralists, politicians, and mere- 
ly let-live labourers, feel these bitter truths. 
Kentucky never will unite herself to the slave 
empire, born by southern disunion ; then let 
her at once lead on the van for freedom. Is 
the cry of liberty less powerful than slavery 
to move the hearts of men? Let us then be 
just, and fear not. Let us liberate our slaves, 
and make friends instead of enemies for the 
evil day; for all the signs of the times pro- 
claim that the elements of revolution are 
among us; when the crisis comes, if we are 
free, we will be safe ; if not, no man can see 
the end. British emancipation has gone be- 
fore us, proving all things safe. The price 
of lands in the colonies is admitted on all 
hands to have risen in value, in spite of all 
enemies of freedom: these are the eternal 
and indisputable proofs of successful reform. 
nufactures yearly, than all the cotton in the |The day you strike off the bonds of slavery, 
Union sells for! Let Louisville look to Cin-| experience and statistics prove the prophecy 
cinnati, and ask herself how many millions of | of Thomas Jefferson, that the ratio of the in- 
dollars slavery has cost her? All our towns|crease of the blacks upon a given basis, di- 
dwindle, and our farmers lose, in consequence, | minishes, compared with the increase of sla- 
all home markets. Every farmer bought out| very, while the influx of white immigration 
by the slave system, sends off one of the con-| swallows up the great mass of the African 
sumers of the manufactures of the towns;|race, in the progress of civilization and the 
when the consumers are gone, the mechanic | energetic white. 
must go also. A. has acquired another 1000} Amalgamation of the two races, so affected- 


















































In the third column of the paper of the 
| week before last, for agonisur of the Scotch 
schools, read agonism. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY. 
(Concluded from page 183.) 
Massachusetts produces more in gross ma- 
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ly dreaded by some pro-slavery men, is far 
less in the free than in the slave states; this 
all men may koow from observation; what 
a little reflection would have enabled them, a 
priori, to have determined. Many of the 
more faithful and industrious slaves may be 
employed by their quondam masters, while 
the idle and vicious must suffer the consequen- 
ces of their folly. Stealing will not increase, 
as some argue, but be diminished, for vigi- 
Jance will be more active, and punishment 
more certain and severe. Let candidates be 
started in all the counties in favour of a Con- 
vention, and run again and again, till victo- 
ry shall perch on the standard of the free. 
Whether emancipation be remote or immedi- 
ate, regard must be had to the rights of own- 
ers, the habits of the old, and the general 
good feeling of the people. ‘To those who cry 
out forever, ‘* What shall be done with the 
freed slaves?” it will occur that upon this 
plan, no more will be left among us than we 
shall absolutely need, for we have every rea- 
son to suppose that many of the opponents of 
the movement will leave us before its con- 
summation, taking their slaves with them ; 
and the state ought not to, if she could, at 
once deprive herself of the slave labourers 
now here. 

Then let us, having no regard to the cla- 
mours of the ultras of the north or the south, 
move on, unshaken in our purpose, to the glo- 
rious end. Shall sensible men be forever de- 
luded by the silly cry of “abolitionists ;” is 
not this becoming not only ridiculous, but con- 
temptible? Can you not see that many base 
demagogues have been crying out “ wolf,” 
whilst they were playing the traitors to their 
party and the country for personal elevation ? 
is it not time that some sense of returning 
justice should revive in your bosoms, and that 
you should cease to denounce those who in 
defeat do not forget their integrity, and who, 
though fallen, do not despair of the republic. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and 
the great founders of the republic are my 
standard bearers; liberty and union is my 
motto. Never yet has Kentuckian deserted 
his country’s standard and fled the fleld. Shall 
I be the first to prove recreant to the senti- 
ment which should ever be uppermost in the 
bosoms of the gallant and the free, when dan- 
ger, no matter whether of the sword, or of 
despotism threatens his native land, 
think through whom 

Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 

I have given my slaves freedom for the 
public good. Is more needed? ‘Tax me to 
the verge of sustenance and life, and make my 
country free! I call upon all Kentucky to 
speak out upon this subject; let each man 
come to the press in his own name; let us 
hear others—hear all. Trust not to those 
who in private whisper approval in your ear, 
but denounce the open advocates of the same 
admissions. I do not profess to be infallible ; 
if | am wrong, show me the right—no man 
will do more, suffer more, for conciliation. 1 
listen to advice, | implore counsel ; but nei- 
ther denunciation, nor persecution, shall si- 
lence me ; and so far as the voice of one in- 





THE FRIEND. 


dividual makes up the omnipotence of public 
will, I say, Kentucky shall be free. Let no 
man be startled, a few years ago most men 
looked upon slavery as a matter of course ; a 
thing of necessity, which was to live for cen- 
turies. Now, few are so hardy as to deny 
that some twenty or thirty years will witness 
its extinction, 

The time is, to my judgment, yet nearer at 
hand. A space of three counties deep, lying 
along the Ohio river, contains a decided ma- 
jority of the people of the state, as well as the 
greater part of the soil. How long before 
slaves there will be, from obvious causes, ut- 
terly useless? Soon, very soon, will they find 
themselves: bearing all the evils of slavery, 
without any—the least remuneration. Does 
any man believe that they will tamely submit 
to this intolerable grievance? Ifslavery does 
not tumble down of itself, they will vote it 
down, for they will have the power, and it will 
be their interest to do so. The rich interior 





187 
deafening sounds, filling the mind with min- 
gled feelings of admiration aud awe! There 
is the shrill treble of the wind, whistling its 
fractious way through the rigging, joined 
with the never-ceasing roar of the foaming 
and angry sea, while the deep bass of the gra- 
dually nearing thunder is heard distinct above 
it all. The sea is one wild chaos of moun- 
tains ; mountains never for one instant still ; 
now receiving us deep into a fearful hollow, 
from which it seems as though we never could 
rise again; and now carrying us over their 
summits, only to be dashed with greater fury 
into the raging abyss below. And how man- 
fully the little schooner rides over the frantic 
waves! How lightly she rises again, and 
how carelessly she dashes the water from her 
bows as she passes on, unharmed, over the 
troubled waters! If a heavier sea than usval 
breaks, and you hear the dull heavy blow 
against her side, there is a tremble, a quiver, 
as though the poor little thing were stricken 


counties of the state have the least need of|to the heart; it is, however, but for a mo- 
slave labour of any portion of the globe. The | ment, and the little Dolphin is bounding on 
mountains are ruined by the decreasing popu- | again as proudly as before. 


lation of the lowlands, and the inability to 
consume their products, where slaves abound. 
The Green River country should remember, 
if Pandora’s box was opened again upon man- 
kind, two greater curses and forerunners of 
poverty and ruin than slaves and tobacco, 
could not be found! Kentuckians, be worthy 


‘ Oh! there’s a holy calm profound 
In awe like this, that ne’er was given 
To pleasure’s thrill ; 
*Tis a solemn voice from heaven, 
And the soul listening to the sound, 
Lies mute and still.’ 


“Tt would be a cold heart, I think, that 


of your past fume—be heroes once more. | would not feel an absolute affection for a ship 


God has not designed this most favoured land 
to be occupied by an inferior race, Italian 
skies mantle over us, and more than Sicilian 
luxuriance is spread beneath our feet. Give 
us free labour, and we shall indeed become 
“ the garden of the world.” But what if not? 
Man was not created only for the eating of 
Indian meal ; the mind—the soul must be fed 
as well as the body. The same spirit which 
led us to the battle-field, gloriously to illus- 
trate the national name, yet lives in the hearts 
of our people ; they feel their false position, 
their impotency of future accomplishment. 
This weight must be removed. Kentucky 
must be free. 
; Cassivs M. Cray. 
Lexington, Ky., Jan. 1845. 


HOUSTON’S TEXAS. 


“ Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or Yatch- 
ing in the New World.” 
(Continued from page 178.) 


“ Noy. 4. Left Carlisle Bay at 5 o’clock, 
P. M. 

“The Imaum, a line-of-battle ship, had 
weighed her anchor five hours previously, and 
we hoped to have the ‘ pleasure of her com- 
pany’ on the way, a sail being at all times a 
welcome sight at sea. 

“ Nov. 5. Shortened sail to a squall, took 
in a reef in main-sail, double-reefed fore-try- 
sail. 

“ Nov. 6. Strong winds, thunder and light- 
ning, treble-reefed foresail. How impossible it 
is in words té- give an idea of ‘the grandeur, 
the fearful magnificence of a storm at sea | 
What a variety, are there, of stirring and 


that has carried one in safety through perils 
such as these. She seems so like a thing of 
life, and I am sure I have parted with many 
a soi-disant friend with infinitely less regret, 
than I shall experience when | look my last 
on our safe and happy little schooner. 

“Two nights before we arrived at Jamaica, 
the lightning was most vivid. The sky seem- 
ed to open, and to have changed its ordinary 
hues for a covering of flame—while every mo- 
ment, on this brilliant ground, the red zig-zag 
forks darted out their angry tongues of fire 
like some fierce and goaded animal. For 
hours I gazed on this most magnificent sight ; 
I could not make up my mind to go below, 
though the rain began to pour in torrents. 
No one who has not witnessed a storm of 
thunder and lightning in tropical climates, can 
form an idea of the mingled beauty, and ter- 
ror of the effect.” 

“ Towards night the tempest was at its 
height, and the sound of the contending ele- 
ments, as if roaring for their prey, deadened 
the voice of man. Suddenly, a noise more 
stunning than the rest struck upon the ear. 
It was the electric fluid against the mainmast ; 
the sound it made was like that of two hands 
clapping, but five hundred times as loud. Our 
mast was only saved from destruction, and 
with it, doubtless, our own lives, by the cir- 
cumstance of the rigging being wet, and act- 
ing as a conductor, by which means the fluid 
was conveyed over the side into the sea. One 
of the most remarkable occurrences during 
the storm was one which affected my own 
person. At the same time that the mast was 
struck, I felt a warm and most peculiar sensa- 
tion down my hand, and immediately men- 
tioned the circumstance. For many hours af- 
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188 THE FRIEND. 
$$$ 
terwards, a deep red mark, about six inches| prosperity, unsurpassed by any other of our| vourite wherever he went, swam on shore in 
in length, and one in breadth, was plainly to} West India possessions. Its greatest source | high health and spirits; while bounding about 
be seen in the place where I had felt the heat, | of wealth, however, seems to have been ow-| in the exuberance of delight at having escaped 
and what I should describe as almost pain. | ing to the plunder deposited there by the buc-| from the confinement of the ship, he suddenly 
As I was standing in the direction in which|caneers. Gold, silver, jewels, laces, and| fell down in a fit, having, as we supposed, re- 
the lightning passed, it is to be supposed that|all the riches of the Spanish possessions in| ceived a coup de soleil. His sufferings, poor 
I received at the same time the slightest pos-| America, were constantly brought there, and | fellow, were soon over, and he was buried in 
sible shock. ‘The escape we all had from this| it would be impossible to form any idea of the|a corner of the dockyard. I grieved for him 
worst of dangers, was great and providential|immense value of the spoils. Port Royal/at the time, and greatly missed his honest 
indeed. In a small vessel, once on fire, with| reached its highest pitch of prosperity about | greeting when I returned on board. 
a large quantity of gunpowder on board, our| 1692, and it is from that year that its gradu-| “The view from the Commodore's house 
destruction must have been inevitable, had not | al decay may be dated. A tremendous earth-|is interesting. Cocoa-nut trees waved their 
the Power which had sustained us so long|quake overthrew, and buried beneath the} hearse-like tops to the breeze close to its 
among the dangers of the deep, stretched forth | waves, all the principal streets of the once| walls, and within a stone’s throw lay the old 
a hand of deliverance over us. flourishing city of Port Royal. Thousands|‘ Magnificent.’ Further off, we descried the 
“ During the night, the gale continued with/| perished through this awful calamity, and | delicate masts of our own little Dolphin, while 
unabated fury. ‘To sleep was impossible, and | the waves of the restless sea rolled over the/the flag of the ship [maum was floating in the 
as I lay in my cot, rocked from side to side, | once splendid church and handsome buildings} distance. The opposite land was clearly to 
and longing for daylight, 1 heard a strange|of the doomed city. There are some who|be discerned. Up and down, before the house, 
and unaccustomed sound outside my cabin| declare that the steeple of the principal church | paced the black sentry, calling the hours as 
door. On going out to ascertain from whence | may still be seen many fathoms under water | they came round, and the bells of the various 
it proceeded, 1 found some flying fish, which} in a calm day. ships echoed his cry. . 
had come down the companion-ladder with the| “It was melancholy to reflect on the fright-| “ The house, like most of those in tropical 
wind and spray, flapping their delicate wings| ful loss of life, and of the numbers of human|climates, is raised from the ground on high 
on the oil-cloth. It was a strange situation| beings whose bones were strewing the bottom] pillars. This mode of architecture not only 
for flying-fish to find themselves in! of the harbour, in which we were now secure-| renders the apartments much cooler, but pre- 
“ ‘The Imaum was near us during the gale,| ly floating. The sharks swim carelessly over | serves those who inhabit them, in some mea- 
and at night we occasionally burnt blue-lights,; heaps of treasure, and mounds of gold. I/ sure, from the attacks of insects and reptiles. 
which to me was very cheering. have often wondered why some of our specu-} Every expedient is resorted to for protection 
“ Nov. 8. Squally, with heavy rain. Un-|lators, who in other parts of the world em-|from the bites of the musquitoes; notwith- 
der treble-reefed topsails. ploy their energies in fishing for treasure, | standing which, in common with all new-com- 
“9th. We were rounding Morant Point.| have not endeavoured to rescue some of these | ers, I found them most annoying. It is not 
Oh! what a swell was there. How we were/| buried riches from the bottom of the deep. so much the actual pain of the sting, at the 
thrown about. For the first and only time} ‘The glory and prosperity of Port Royal | time, as the aggravation of it afterwards, that 
the cook requested a diminution of the daily | seem to have departed forever. Scarcely, af-|is so trying; and in this climate, where the 
number of dishes, and the sound of breaking|ter this fierce and terrible earthquake, had|slightest scratch often becomes a serious af- 
crockery was heard playing its destructive|the remaining inhabitants recovered from | fair, the irritation produced by a musquito-bite 
accompaniment to the sound of the storm. their panic, and restored a few of the streets|is often attended with bad, and even danger- 
“A lighthouse, which was not mentioned| to something of their former state, when the|ous results. ‘Two of our men were in the 
in any of the nautical books, caused some sur-| ill-fated town was again destroyed by fire. | hospital for sonie time, in consequence of the 
rise to those on board who had been in the| Two hurricanes, one in 1722, and another in| venomous bites of these vicious little crea- 
est Indies before. This lighthouse, which | 1744, successively razed it to the ground. tures. 
was an iron one, and one hundred feet high,| ‘There is certainly great beauty in the} ‘ We had been much surprised at the dear- 
had, we afterwards found, been sent out not | surrounding country, but Port Royal itself is} ness of everything at Barbadoes ; but we were 
long before from England. as ugly as a town can well be. Immediately | more astonished, from the same cause, at Port 
“ During the whole of the 10th, the high-| after our arrival, our kind friend, Commodore | Royal. Mutton, bad and dry, 10d. a pound ; 
lands of Jamaica were in sight. We passed} Byng, sent to invite us to make his house our|a turkey, £1. 5s. ; and a small bottle of milk, 
over the ancient town of Port Royal, which|home during our stay in the island. The|1s. 6d. Eggs are 6d. each, and all other ne- 
now lies ‘ full fathom five’ buried beneath the | offer was gladly accepted, and we were soon | cessaries of life in proportion. 
sea ; and soon after noon of the 11th, we en-| landed at the dockyard, under a scorching} ‘“ The residents told us it was impossible to 
tered the harbour of its successor of the same|sur. No sooner had we left the yacht, than| open one’s mouth, for the purpose of eating, 
name. We went in without a pilot, ina gale | the sailors, one and all, threw off their clothes, | under a dollar, and we found no great difficul- 
of wind, and going at the rate of twelve knots|and-plunged into the water. ‘The master, of} ty in believing them. Sugar is much dearer 
an hour. The Dolphin, as usual, behaved | course, ordered them instantly on board again;|than in England, and I need not add, much 
beautifully, answering to her helm, and dash-| their escape from the jaws of the innumerable| worse, as it is well known that the refining 
ing through the troubled waters in most per-| sharks which here infest the water, was al-| process of the best is carried on in the ‘ old 
fect style. ‘The rain was pouring down in| most miraculous. The Commodore’s house/|country.’” 
torrents, such rain as is seldom seen except|is most comfortable. Never shall | forget] “I was made so very comfortable at the 
within the tropics. In these latitudes, it| the delightful relief it afforded, after undergo-| house of the hospitable Commodore, that I 
seems not so much to descend in drops, as in| ing the intense heat of the sun’s rays, as they|can say nothing, by experience, of the discom- 
a positive sheet of water. The best of Mack-| pierced through the insufficient barrier of our | forts attending a residence on the island. The 
intoshes are no protection from-its violeace ;| quarter-deck awning. On shore, we enjoyed | governor, Lord Elgin, with whom we had the 
they are wet through in five minutes. An| exceedingly the green jalousies through which | pleasure of being previously acquainted, gave 
experienced resident in this climate recom-|the sea-breeze blew refreshingly ; and then|us the kindest invitation to pay him a few 
mended a thick blanket as the best dress in| the delicious iced water, and the luxurious/| days’ visit at his residence among the hills. 
which to encounter these storms. sofas and rocking-chairs! I repeat, the|I did not feel equal to the journey, which must 
“ The town of Port Royal owes its origin| change was most delightful. The day after| be performed on horseback, and commenced 
to General Brague, in the year 1657. He) our arrival a sad tragedy occurred, at least it/at five in the morning in order to avoid the 
first discovered its advantages as a military|was a tragedy to me. My beautiful young|heat of the sun, but I greatly regretted not 
position. Its safe and splendid harbour, and| Newfoundland dog, Wallace, who fetched and | being able to see more of the interior of the 
he opportunities it afforded for commerce,| carried as no dog ever did before, and whose | island. 
very soon raised it to a pitch of wealth and| spirits and good-humour rendered him a fa- 

























(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THINGS I LOVE. 


I love the shout of a joyous heart that breaks in laugb- 
ter wild, ‘ 

When the fount of feeling is unchilled, and the heart 
is undefiled. 

It wakes the echoes that have slept through many 
an hour of pain— 

I never hear it but to wish I were a child again. 


I love the gentle zephyr’s sigh that stirs the forest 
leaves, 

Or the twittering of the swallow's note around the 
household vaves ; 

The insect’s hum at summer noon, the cricket’s even- 
ing song, 

Awake some old familiar tone that slumbered all too 
long. 


I love the mighty rushing wind that bows the forest 


tree, 

Or its sullen voice that gives us back the moanings 
of the sea. 

I love the loud and thrilling peal that seems to rend 
the sky, : 

When Heaven’s artillery thunders forth its mandate 
from on high. 


I love to hear old ocean chaunt its requiem for the 
dead, 

Or lashed in fury, dash its waves upheaving from 
their bed; 

And when its every voice is hushed, like a sleeping 
child it seems, 

Or if a ripple curl its face, *tis like to childhood’s 
dreams. 


I love the old and knotted tree that shades my natal 


cot, 

And the tufted sod beneath its shade is yetm hallow- 
ed spot. 

A father's blessing lingers still upon the stirring 


alr 
And mingling with the evening breeze, is heard a 
mother’s prayer. 


I love Niagara’s waters, when from their dizzy 
height, F 

They inp loud thundering in their course, resistless 
in their might; 

Their power and their majesty by no mortal tongue 
is given, : 

Their only praise is the sealed lip, and the eye up- 
turned to heaven. 


I love the rainbow in the cloud, when the tempest has 


gone by, 
It seems the presence of a God, revealed to mortal 


eye: 

Not as on Sinai’s mount He came, or Horeb's rock of 
fear, 

But clothed in robes of pardoning grace to objects of 
his care. : 


All these I love, but more than all, that fortitude re- 
fined, 

Misfortune’s power can never bow, nor earthly force 
can bind; 

That boldly dares the right and true in peril’s dark- 
est hour, 

And looks for its reward at last to an Almighty 
power. 

Meta. 


— 
THE ERRING. 
BY JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


Think gently of the erring! 
Ye know not of the power 

With which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hour. 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 

Until the hour of weakness came, 
And sadly thus they fell. 


Think gently of the erring! 
‘ O, do not thou forget. 
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However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet. 

Heir of the self-same heritage ! 
Child of the self-same God ! 

He hath but stumbled in the path, 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


backslidings occur; the violence of the im- 
pression easily passing into insanity. This is 
the more readily produced, because the con- 
duct of each member is so much under the 
cognizance of all. 2. The limitation of the 
mind to few objects, by which science, art, 
and recreation are nearly excluded. Thus 
the pursuit of wealth is a principal object, and 
generates a morbid activity in this respect ; 
while, from the same cause, the members of 
the Society, by a constant straining after in- 
dependence, either marry not at all, or not till 
late in life. This, with their strict observan- 
ces in single life, und frequent intermarriages, 
are powerful causes of mental derangement.’ 


* This statement called forth a reply from 
our friend Samuel Tuke, which was published 
in the same paper, on the 6th of the Twelfih 
month, and is as follows :— 


‘ INSANITY AMONG QUAKERS, 
‘(To the Editor of the Globe.) 


‘ A paragraph with this head, in the Globe 
‘© newspaper of the 22nd of last month, has 
EXTENT OF INSANITY IN THE SOCI-| been pointed out to me by a friend ; and per- 
ETY OF FRIENDS. ceiving that it has been copied into various 
In the Presbyterian of the 22nd ultimo, we | papers, both of town and country, I beg leave 
find the annexed paragraph. to offer my reasons for believing that the in- 


“Insane Quakers. The London Globe states ference from the single statistical fact there 
as a fact deduced from the statistics of the |8'¥®"s !s decidedly incorrect. — 
hospitals, that the proportion of insane per-| . ‘ The statement itself, that “ it appears from 
sons among the Quakers of England and Scot- the number of inmates in the Retreat of late 
land, is much larger than prevails among the | Y°@"S) that compared with the total number of 
rest of the community. It is doubtless true Friends in England and Scotland, the propor- 
that there are a greater portion in the ‘ hos-| #0" of insane is somewhat less than three to 


Speak gently to the erring ! 
For is it not enough 
That innocence and peace have gone, 
Without thy censure rough ? 
It sure must be a weary lot, 
That sin-crushed heart to bear, 
And they who share a happier fate, 
Their chidings well may spare. 


Speak kindly to the erring! 
Thou yet mayst lead him back, 
With holy words, and tones of love, 
From misery’s oye track. 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet must be— 
Deal gently with the erring one 
As God has dealt with thee ! 


Social Monitor. 
‘ For “‘ The Friend.” 
MISAPPREHENSION RESPECTING THE 









pitals,’ because the Quakers provide places 
for all their unfortunate members; but we 
very much doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment, if it is designed to represent that the 
insane of the Quaker sect, are’ really more 
numerous in proportion to their numerical 
strength, than those of other sects, including 
all the insane members of each.” 


one thousand,” is rather too favourable ; it 
might have been said, somewhat more than 
three in one thousand. But to justify the in- 
ference which is immediately drawn from 
this fact, as to the greater liability of the 
Quakers to insanity, there are other points to 
be considered, besides the existing number of 
the insane in this community. 













3 ‘The paragraph in question does not state 
From the London Friend of Second month, | what proportion the insane of the community 


1845, we extract the following. For the in- }at large bear to the sane, or how far we are 
formation of those who may not know, it will! from having arrived at any just conclusion 
be right to mention, that Samuel Tuke is a) ypon this point. I am much inclined to be- 
highly respected member and valuable minis- | jieye, that if correctly ascertained, the propor- 
ter in the Society of Friends, has had large} (jon of lunatics in Great Britian, would not 
experience in the treatment of insane patients, | he materially less than three in every thous- 
in the capacity of one of the Managers of the| and of the population; but [ am quite ready 
well known Retreat, at York, England, and | to ‘admit on the present occasion, that it does 
and is the author of an interesting treatise ot | not exceed two in one thousand, and shall still 
that subject. be able to show, that with a greater number 
“INSANITY IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. | of existing cases of insanity among the Friends, 
“The following paragraph appeared in the the number of oceurring cases may be deci- 
Globe newspaper, on the 22nd of Eleventh | edly less than in the community at large. 
moath last:— ‘ This seeming paradox is at once made clear, 
if it can be shown that the mortality of+ the 
insane at the Retreat is only one-third of that 
‘It appears from the number of inmates| which has actually prevailed amongst other 
in the Retreat of late years, that, compared | insane persons in Great Britain. If this be 
with the total number of Friends in England | the fact, it is obvious that the greater propor- 
and Scotland, the proportion of insane is some- | tion of existing cases by no means proves that 
what less than three in one thousand. ‘This/| there is a greater liability to insanity among 
is a much larger proportion than prevails | the Friends than among other classes of svci- 
among the rest of the community. The fol-| ety. 
lowing causes are assigned in explanation:—| ‘Now, it appears by the Records of the 
1. Great liveliness of conscience in matters} Retreat, which have been very carefully kept 
of ordinary morality. This is productive of| from its commencement in the year 1796, to 
acute remorse and extreme distress, when| the present time, that the average annual mor- 


‘ INSANITY AMONG QUAKERS. 
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tality of its inmates has been rather less than 
five per cent. I believe that during the same 
period, (48 years,) the average annual mor- 
tality among the lunatics of Great Britain, 
has not been less than twenty per cent. The 
mortality which up to 1840, had prevailed 
in three of our largest asylums, viz., Wake- 
field, Lancaster, and Hanwell, may be stated 
at fifteen per cent. annually ; and it appears 
that the average annual mortality in the 
licensed asylums within the metropolitan dis- 
trict, (1833 to 1839,) was more than fifteen 
per cent.* In houses for pauper lunatics, the 
deaths had exceeded twenty per cent. 

‘ But it must be remembered, that these 

asylums represent a far more favourable con- 
dition of the insane, than that which has ex- 
isted generally during the last forty-eight 
years. A very small proportion of the insane 
in Great Britain, had, twenty years ago, the 
advantage of such care as our public asylums 
afford ; and indeed there is yet a very large 
number who have not that benefit. If we look 
back five-and-twenty or thirty years, and still 
more, if we go to forty years, how truly 
wretched and destructive of life was the treat- 
ment of the unhappy lunatic ; especially, if to 
his greater misfortune was added that of pov- 
erty ! 
‘ The evidence before the Committees of the 
House of Commons in 1815 and 1827, pre- 
sented an appalling view of the condition of| 
a large number of insane persons who were 
confined in various private and public asylums. 
But many who were not inmates of these 
places, were, if possible, in a still worse con- 
dition: shut up in miserable holes or out- 
houses, chained to the floor or walls, and ex- 
posed to the extreme cold of winter, often 
without clothing, very insufficiently supplied | 
with food, and not unfrequently subjected to 
brutal personal abuse, the mortality must have 
been frightfully large. These considerations 
lead me to believe, that notwithstanding at 
the period we are speaking of, the mortality 
of the higher classes might be considerably 
less than the above-stated average in our pau- 
per asylums, the total annual average of deaths 
among the insane in Great Britain, during the 
last forty-eight years, has not been less than 
twenty per cent. If this estimate be even 
nearly correct, and the mortality at the Re- 
treat have not e:*eed five per cent., or in oth- 
er words, if the one community have died off 
four times, or even three times as fast as the | 
other, it must be obvious that the whole face 
of the question is changed, since the excess) 
of mortality on the one hand does much more | 
than neutralise the excess of the proportion of | 
exis,ing cases on the other. 

‘It is right, however, to say that there are | 
several other considerations bearing on the 
question before us, which might a little affect | 
our conclusion one way or the other. I have 
pretty fully treated of these in the introduc- 
tion to Dr. Jacob’s work, On the Construction 
and Management of Hospitals for the Insane ; 








but I believe they so nearly balance one anoth- 
er, that they would not materially aflect the 





*See Statistics of the Retreat, App. No. II.; York, 
1841. 


conclusion to which the facts before us lead. 
I will not, therefore, farther encroach upon 
the valuable space of this paper by referring 
to them ; but with many thanks for being al- 
lowed the opportunity of placing this matter 
in a more correct light, subscribe myself with 
much respect, 
‘ Samue. Tuxe. 
* York, Twelfth Month 3rd, 1844.’ 


“It may be added, that the ingenious rea- 
sons assigned for the greater liability of 
Friends to insanity, do not need much notice, 
when farther inquiry makes it in the highest 
degree probable, that they are much less liable 
to the disease, than the community at large. 
This would appear to be.decidedly the case, if 
the actual proportion of existing cases was 
found to be even double what it is stated to be, 
in the paragraph quoted above. It is true 
that all the insane members of the Society 
are not in the Retreat, and that therefore the 
enumeration exhibits a smaller proportion to 
the population, than the total would do; but 
on the other hand, our poor insane are cared | 
for, and sent to the Retreat so much earlier 
than those of the community at large, and are 
also allowed to continue so much longer, hav- 
ing no niggardly parish to hasten their de- 
parture before the best time, that the number 
of existing cases is much larger than it would 
be if the ordinary method were pursued.” 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Filial Duties —An Extract. 


There is a violation of filial duty, which is, 
I fear, by no means uncommon, and which, in 
some instances, springs from want of consid- 
eration, while, in others, it is the natural de- 
velopment of unholy principles. 1 allude to 
the disrespectful and irreverent manner which 
many children assume to their parents. Do 
we not sometimes hear a daughter positively 
and bluntly contradicting her parents, and 
answering their inquiries in a manner too 
pert and flippant to be ventured on towards a 
young companion? Many of these daughters 
think, and we would hope they are fondly at- 
tached to their parents, and would perhaps be 
willing to make great sacrifices for them ; 
nevertheless, they cannot control their rebel- 
lious wills and bridle their quick tempers, 
when these are opposed to a mother’s wishes 
or a father’s commands. Can she, who pro- 
fesses to be a disciple of the Redeemer, re- 
concile such conduct with the example of her 
Master, who, though the sovereign Arbiter of 
all things, set the example of filial subjection 
to parental authority, while he sojourned upon 
earth, as the child of a human mother? Even 
when parents are unworthy, children are not 
exonerated from their duty, since filial obe- 
dience is a command of God’s enacting ; he 
has affixed severe penalties to its violation, as 
well as promised corresponding blessings on 
its faithful observance. Where the feelings 


of reverence and filial love are not habitually 
cherished by a woman, however fair the su- 
perstructure of character may appear to her 
fellow creatures, in sight of Infinite Purity it 
must be essentially and radically defective. 








The love of a dutiful daughter towards the 
authors of her being, is but the incipient mo- 
dification of an affection which is hereafter to 
be more fully developed and perfected in that 
child’s relation to her Eternal Parent. You 
will uniformly observe, the more a female ap- 
proaches to the beautiful symmetry of Chris- 
tian perfection, the more strikingly will she 
manifest the features of filial love and rever- 
ence. Read the biographies of the truly good 
and exalted women who have shed a hallowed 
light over their respective spheres, and you 
will, I am persuaded, find them uniformly 
characterised as affectionate and dutiful daugh- 
ters and amiable sisters, 


For ** The Friend.” 


THINGS AS THEY WERE—AND AS THEY ARE. 


The original members of the Society of 
Friends were gathered out of different reli- 
gious denominations, either by the immediate 
illuminations of the Spirit of Truth, or through 
the instrumentality of those who had been so 
illuminated. Wearied with the formal reli- 
gion in which they had been educated, but 
which did not yield that peace and divine 
comfort which at times they longed for, they 
were brought under deep conflict of spirit, 
seeking after the bread of life which can alone 
satisfy the immortal soul, In this condition 
they were favoured not only to see what they 
needed, ut where it was to be obtained. 
They were humbled, and broken in spirit be- 
fore the Lord, who by the operations of his 
almighty power had been at work in their 
hearts, unsettling all their false rests, and tar- 
nishing in their view the glory and the honour 
and the friendships of this world. He taught 
them the duties of self-denial, and daily bear- 
ing the cross, by which they were to be 
brought out of all pride, into simplicity of 
heart, and plainness in their mode of living ; 
and out of all sin, into purity and holiness of 
life and conversation. ‘They did not sit down 
satisfied with reading and admitting the truth 
of the precepts and commands of Christ as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, but they 
were convinced that it was their duty to put 
them in practice, or they could not be the 


followers of Christ in the regeneration, nor, 


bear a true testimony to his power and good- 
ness, and to the doctrines of his gospel. The 
desire after wealth and worldly aggrandize- 
ment was laid in the dust ; the great object of 
their pursuit was the service of their heavenly 
Master, to whom they devoted themselves, 
their time and their gifts, without regarding 
what men, whether great or small, should say 
or think of them. 

Being thus made practical believers in 
Christ, they grew in divine knowledge and 
experience—they received gifts from him for 
the edification of the church—their ministry 
was in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, reaching the witness for God in the 
hearts of their hearers—their experienced 
men and women were furnished with the spir- 
it of discernment and sound understanding, so 
as to detect the insidious and specious devices 
of the enemy, and they were faithful in judg- 
ing them, let them appear in whom they 
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THE FRIEND. 


might, and in warning the flock of danger 
when it approached. Acquainted with the 
discipline of the cross, under the administra- 
tion of the Bishop of souls, and showing forth 
the fruits of their religion in their lives, the 
furniture of their houses, and their renuncia- 
tion of the fashions, corrupt customs, friend- 
ships, maxims, and spirit of the world, they 
were qualified to handle the affairs of the 
church, to flabour availingly with defective 
members, and to sit in judgment upon those 
matters which relate to its welfare. ‘They 
felt that it was their religious duty to main- 
tain the doctrines and testimonies of the gos- 
pel as they had been opened to them by their 
Lord and Master, and when any departed 
from them in avowed principle or in practice, 
the faithful watchmen warned them, and la- 
boured to reclaim them; but if this proved 
ineffectual, love to God, and to the cause 


Lord has permitted them to get their hearts’ 
desire, but he has sent leanness into their 
souls. Their example is leading the young 
people away from the simplicity which the 


children ask for spiritual bread, these unfaith- 
ful, worldly-minded ones cannot give it to 


en into temptation and a snare; and instead 
of attaining their object, have become embar- 
rassed in their pecuniary circumstances, in- 
volved themselves and their friends in difficul- 
ties, and brought a shade over their religious 
profession. ‘This has been caused by exces- 
sive trading and speculation, and by disre- 
garding that circumspection which the Truth 
requires, and in which it preserves its hum- 
ble, faithful followers. How is the standard 
of Christian integrity, spiritual mindedness, 
and clear discernment in divine things, exhi- 
bited in the character of the sons of the morn- 


which they were raised up to maintain, led 
them, in the authority of ‘Truth, to disown 
such, and their evil practices. ‘They were to 
know no man in judgment, whatever influence 
his possessions, his family, his talents, or his 
station in society, might give him; and in 
those days, a body of solid men and, women, 
standing upright and nobly for their Lord, and 
his blessed name and truth, were the salt of 
our Religious Society, united among them- 
selves, consistent examples to the younger 
members, and encouraging them to walk by 
the same rule, and to mind the same thing, 
to which their elders and fathers were steadi- 
ly adhering. Truth prospered among them— 
the name and character of a Quaker bore a 
good savour ; and while most of other profes- 
sors were loving the world and the things of 
it, jarring and contending with one another, 
here was a peaceable, loving, and united peo- 
ple ; and it was remarked, that there must be 
something peculiar in them and their faith, 
for we do not see rents and divisions among 
them as among others. This was the gra- 
cious design of our Heavenly Father ; that we 
should exhibit to the nations the practicability 
of living without committing sin; and thus, 
in our lives, in our trade, in our daily con- 
verse and intercourse with men, and in our 
redemption from the love of this world, we 
should show forth the nature and power of the 
religion which the Lord Jesus came to intro- 
duce and spread upon the earth. 

But how has the gold become dim, and, in 
not a few instances, the most fine gold 
changed! the stones of the sanctuary are 
poured out upon the top of every street. The 
precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, 
how are many of them esteemed as earthen 
pitchers, the work of the hands of the potter ! 
The enemy has allured and ensnared many by 
the riches and grandeur of this world, in 
whose hearts the Lord was once at work, pre- 
paring them for his use, and who, had they 
kept little, and humble, and submissive to his 
refining, redeeming power, would have been 
set above the world and its deceptive allure- 
ments, and finally been made judges in Israel, 
and pillars in the house of God that should go 


no more out. But they have let their minds 
out after the greatness and the honour which 
is from beneath ; some have succeeded ; the 


ing, almost entirely obscured and lost sight of 


in some places ! 
Whilst the eager pursuit of wealth and 


show in living is increasing and prevailing 
among us, it behoves those who are still fa- 


voured with right views of what the Lord re- 


quires of us as a Religious Society, to labour 
earnestly to maintain the testimonies we have 
always borne to the world, not in word only, 
but in refraining from those things that please 
the vain mind, and are alienating many of our 


members and their children from the restric- 


tions of the cross. Although great degener- 
acy has overspread the Society, and presents 
a discouraging aspect, yet it is no time to re- 


lax in our efforts, but under the guidance and 
help of our blessed Lord and Master, we 
should warn and persuade the unfaithful to 
return to their first love, and labour to strength- 
en our Seal ak in yielding to the re- 
quisitions of Truth, that walking consistently 
with our holy profession, they may become | 
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sary to simple vitality, but has no longer a 
mind ; it cannot think or feel ; it requires that 
the food should be pushed into the stomach ; 
once there, it is digested, and the animal will 


cross of Christ produces ; and when the young | even thrive and grow fat. We infer, there- 


fore, that the part of the brain called the con- 
volutions, is simply intended for the exercise 


them. Others, who would be rich, have fall-| of the intellectual faculties, whether of the 


low degree called instinct, or of that exalted 
kind bestowed on man, the gift of reason.— 
Wigan on the Mind. 


Punctuality.—Punctuality is most import- 
ant; it facilitates business, contributes to dis- 
cipline, and promotes peace and good feeling 
among the officers of an establishment. Se- 
renity of mind and self-possession are other 
advantages of punctuality. A man of disor- 
derly habits is never punctual ; he never has 
time to speak to any one, because he has 
something else to do, or is going elsewhere ; 
and when he gets there he is too late, or must 
hurry away to another engagement before he 
can finish what he is about. Punctuality 
gives weight to character. When a man is 
known to be punctual, it generates punctuality 
in others ; it propagates itself. Subordinate 
officers must be punctual if their principals 
are so. Appointments become debts. No 
man has a right to waste the time of another, 
still less that of his employer. A man who 
has little to do has seldom time to do any 
thing, but punctuality begets time to do more. 
Punctuality is inseparable from industry, dili- 
gence, and perseverance.—Late paper. 


Causes of Crime.—In a late charge to the 
Grand Jury, Chief Justice Parker, of New 
Hampshire, noticed the fact that, although 
three-fourths of the crimes that had been com- 
mitted were a few years ago attributed to in- 
temperance, yet the extensive reform that 


fellow-helpers in the Lord to build up the | has taken place in regard to spirit drinking 


waste places of Zion. Our individual respon- | has not checked the prevalence of crime. He 
sibility is great ; and however unfaithful the|thought crime to be on the increase; and 
multitude may be, it will not release us from | mong all the causes that operate to produce 
the obligation to discharge our duty. Nor do| thg increase, he gives the first place to a pre- 
we know how far our influence may extend | °@tling neglect of family government. He 
in deterring others from forsaking the Truth, | alluded to the change which had taken place 
or in drawing the young and rising generation | n Society, from the rigid discipline of the past 
to enlist under the banner of the Prince of| generation to the laxity which now dispenses 
peace. with the exercise of parental authority,—and 
g§, |expressed the opinion that this was the oppo- 
site extreme, which was productive of the 
greatest social evils. Such an opinion, from 
Phenomena of the Brain.—One of the! such a source, is entitled to the serious atten- 
most inconceivable things in the nature of the |tion of those who allow their children to go 
brain is, that the organ of sensation itself is| loose into the world.— Vermont Chronicle. 
insensible. To cut the brain gives no pain, vet - 
in the brain alone resides the power of feeling Bequests.—Solomon Heine, the Israelitish 
pain in any other part of the body. If the | banker, who died lately at Hamburg, has left 
nerve which leads to it from the injured part by his will the large sum of 3,472,000 francs 
be divided, we become instantly unconscious to different charitable establishments, and a 
of suffering. It is only by communication} society formed by himself some time ago, for 
with the brain that any kind of sensation is} |oans without interest to industrious workmen, 
produced, yet the organ itself is insensible.| without distinction of religious creed. He 
But there is a circumstance more wonderful | has also Jeft handsome legacies to his clerks 
still. The brain itself may be removed, may|and servants, and 3,500,000 francs to his 
be cut away down to the corpus callosum,| three sons-in-law. The remainder of the pro- 
without destroying life. The animal lives and} perty, which comes to the son, is valued at 
performs all those functions which are neces- | fifteen million francs.— Late puper. 
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THE FRIEND. 


From the London Friend. 
Marriage Portion Fund. 


It is desirable that Friends generally should 
know that there is established in Shropshire 
Monthly Meeting, a Marriage Portion Fund, 
for the benefit of such members of our Reli- 
gious Society as marry agreeably to the rules 
thereof, whose property, at the time of mar- 
riage, does not exceed twenty pounds, thirty- 
five pounds, or fifty pounds, as the case may 
be; he or she having been a member of our 
Society two years previous to such marriage, 
and application being made within twelve 
months of the said marriage to the Treasu- 
rer, 

Barnarp Dicktnson, 
Coalbrook Dale, Shropshire. 

The husband and wife may each have the 
benefit, should their circumstances entitle 
them thereto. 


Movements among the Jews.—T he influx of 
Jews to the Holy Land has been very great 
of late. There is no more room in Jerusalem 
for them; jhey have already spread over a 
part of the Turkish quarter. Jaffa has been 
selected by them for the establishment of a 
Joshiba, and several Rabbis have been ap- 
pointed for that purpose. Many new comers 
have settled at Jafla and other places along 
the coast.—Late paper. 

_ 


New Remedy for Tooth-ache.—Among the 
thousand remedies for the tooth-ache, India 
rubber is now stated to be a very efficacious 
one. A piece of it is put on a wire, then mel- 
ted at the flame of a candle, and pressed while 
warm in the hollow tooth, and the pain will 
cease instantly. The cavity of the tooth 
should be first cleaned out with a piece of cot- 
ton. In consequence of the viscosity and ad- 
hesiveness of the India rubber, the air is com- 
pletely prevented from coming into contact 
with the denuded nerve, and the cause of the 
tooth-ache is destroyed.—Zd. 


Wonder of Art.—The Thames Tunnef is 


to be surpassed, as we find by the following | 


extraordinary account in a letter from Mar- 
seilles, in the * Debats :—“ ‘There has been 
long known or believed to exist, at Marseilles, 
atunnel or submarine passage, passing from 
the ancient Abbey of St. Victorie, running 
under the arm of the sea, which is covered 
with ships, and coming out under a tower of 
Fort St. Nicholas. Many projects for explo- 
ring this passage have been entertained, but 
hitherto no one has been found sufficiently 
bold to persevere init. M. Joyland, of the 
Ponts-et-Chaussées, and M. Matayras, an ar- 
chitect, have, however, not only undertaken, 
but accomplished this task. Accompanied by 
some friends and a number of labourers, they 
went, a few days ago, to the abbey, and de- 
scended the numerous steps that led to the 
entrance of the passage. 
first day stopped by heaps of the ruins of the| 


. : ( 
ing two hours and twenty minutes. The 


structure, which is considered to be Roman, 
is in such excellent condition, that in order to 

ut it into complete repair, a cost of no more 
than 500,000 francs will be required; but a 
rouch larger outlay will we wanted to render 
it serviceable for modern purposes. This tun- 
nel is deemed much finer than that of London, 
being formed of one single vault of sixty feet 
span, and one-fourth longer.” This is but an- 
other evidence to prove that we are not so. 
much in advance of our predecessors as our 
pride leads us to suppose.— Phil. Gaz. 


Mechanism of the Heart.—On reviewing 
the mechanism of the heart, every reflecting 
mind must be struck with the admirable adap- 
tation and suitableness of its several parts, 
and also the harmony of its operations. How 
important is the least portion of its complex 
machinery! If but a thread connected with 
the valves be broken, or one of its slightest 
membranes burst; if a single valve omitted 


to fall down before the retrograde current of 


blood, or become inverted, the vital functions 
could no longer be carried on; the vast ma- 
chinery of the whole animal frame would be 
immediately deranged, and death necessarily 
ensue! Who could suppose that an appara- 
tus so complex, so easily deranged, and which 
is thrown into action considerably more than 
a hundred thousand times a day, should yet 
continue unimpaired for fifty, eighty, or a hun- 
dred years? How insignificant and imperfect 
must appear the most admirable piece of me- 
chanism constructed by man, when compared 
to this! What piece of mechanism, exerting 
so much power, could bear such velocity for 
one year? Yet so perfect is this apparatus, 
and so well fitted are all its parts, that its ra- 
pid motions never, during health, disturb even 
the tender babe, in whose breast it beats per- 


|raps a hundred and fifty thousand times a 
day.— Extract. 





The waters of affliction may be presented 
in the cup of life—repulsive to the eye and 
bitter to the taste ; but to the Christian they 
|sparkle with vigour and hope, and have the 


freshness of the waters of immortal life.— 
Dublin Review. 





THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH, 8, 1845. 

After weeks of deep solicitude, in common 
with thousands of anxious minds, at one time 
| indulging in a little hope, at another despond- 

ing, we have at last the mournful record to 


| resolution of the House of Representatives in 
\favour of the annexation of Texas. The 


Here they were the | question was taken on the evening of the 27th 


ultimo, and determined in the affirmative by 





abbey. ‘Two days afterward, however, they 
were able to clear their way to the other end, 
and came out at Fort St. Nicholas, after work- | 


a vote of 27 to 25. The resolution as amen- 
ded was taken up in the House the day follow- 


ing, and passed, yeas 132, nays, 76, Our 


consolation and hope must continue to rest on 
Him, who has the destinies of nations and the 
hearts of the people entirely at the control of 
his sovereign will, and who “from seeming 
evil still educing good,” may graciously be 
pleased to provide a way for the rescue of the 
oppressed, even when and where there may 
seem to be no way. 


It appears that Delia Webster, the young 
woman who was under sentence in Kentucky, 
for yielding to her benevolent feelings towards 


the poor slaves, has been pardoned by the go- 
vernor, 


End of the Cuba Slave-trade.—The Cap- 
tain General of Cuba has issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring all vessels, arriving at Cuba 
with slaves on board, confiscated. 

There are one or two meetings belonging 
to Indiana Yearly Meeting, remotely situated, 
and chiefly composed of new settlers, where 
there is a considerable body of young people, 
and suitable reading books are very scarce. 
A Friend, who has an intimate knowledge of 
their circumstances and wants, is desirous of 
furnishing them with a collection of useful 
and instructive volumes; and any Friends 
who may have such on their shelves which 
they would be willing to contribute for such 
an object, will confer a favour by sending 
them to the office of “‘ The Friend,” No. 50 
North Fourth street. It is not designed to 
confine the selection to the writings of Friends. 
Works of a useful and improving character, 
on subjects connected with history, travels, 


the arts and sciences, &c., will also be accep- 
table. 


Committee on Education, 


A Stated Meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, will be held at the 
committee-room in Arch street, on Sixth-day, 
the 21st instant, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 

Dan’t B. Surrn, Clerk. 

Third month, 1845. 


Tract Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends will be held on Fourth-day 
evening, the 19th instant, at half-past seven 
o'clock, in the committee-room, Mulberry st. 
meeting-house. Friends interested in the ob- 
jects of the association, both men and women, 
are particularly invited to attend. 


Jos. SvatrEercoon, Clerk. 
Third month, 1845. 
= 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Bloomfield, 
Parke county, Indiana, on Fourth-day, the 12th of Se. 


|make, that the Senate of the United States cond month, Axprew D, ‘Tomatinson, of Mill creek, 
| has adopted, with certain modifications, the | Indiana, to Rutu, youngest daughter of Joseph and Sa- 


sannah Hadley, of the former place. 


—, on Tied dey, the 4th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, North Sixth street, Cuaries Connap, of 


this city, to Sarty Ann, daughter of James Sinton, of 
Easton, Pa. 
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